(McClure's Magazine and MA.P.). There is no mention of it in her
:orrespondence with Bernard Shaw, although she was writing to him
frequently at the time she was engaged on it. This curious indifference
was construed by some people as a proof that the book was not her
own literary offspring. Its authorship was attributed to her collaborator,
whose denials that she had done more than assist in the selection and
arrangement of the material were for the most part ignored. It was not
until the publication of the Shaw-Terry correspondence that the pos-
sibility that the collaborator had told the exact truth about her share in the
autobiography was admitted. Then those who had asserted most con-
fidently that it was no more genuine Ellen Terry than Mozart's Re-
quiem genuine Mozart, began to waver. There was no doubt that the
letters to Shaw were genuine, yet they were written in the self-same
style as the autobiography, and brought as vividly before the reader
the self-same woman, a woman who was like nobody else, physically,
mentally or spiritually. In the course of a comparison between Ellen
Terry and Henry Irving Shaw makes a point of this uniqueness. "They
both had beautiful and interesting faces, but faces like Irving's have
looked at the world for hundreds of years past from portraits of church-
men, statesmen, princes and saints, while Ellen Terry's face had never
been seen in the world before. The much-abused word 'unique* is liter-
ally true of Ellen Terry, If Shakespeare had met Irving in the street,
he v/ould have recognized a distinguished but familiar type. Had he
"met Ellen Terry, he would have stared at a new and irresistibly attrac-
tive species of womankind."
Although The Story Of My Uje was not a best-seller, it met with
enough success in England and America to make publishers offer Ellen
Terry generous terms for a sequel, but she could not be induced to
write it. One reason for her disinclination may have been that it had
distressed her to find that some candid remarks in the book had given
offence. We remember her saying, apropos of a letter from the editor
of an American journal on the subject of further reminiscences, that
she was not going to put her foot in it again. Another time when the
project of bringing her autobiography up to date was being discussed
she raised the objection that although her memory of things long past
was clear enough, she had but a vague and confused recollection of
things less remote. "They would not be of the slightest interest to
any one if I could remember them," she added, but she was talking
in wartime when everything seemed of slight interest and importance
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